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War  leaves  in  its  wake  destitution, 
hunger,  and  suffering.  This  war  w'ill 
leave  a  problem  so  great  that  it  will 
take  the  combined  resources  of  the 
United  Nations  to  care  for  the  multi¬ 
tude  of  hungry  and  homeless  people 
left  adrift  by  the  enemy. 

It  is  for  this  purpose  that  the  United 
Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Ad¬ 
ministration  was  created.  UNRRA 
rcT'r??oT'^r'  fo^rri a!  ror,o^nit’/'n  of  tb? 
need  for  supplementing  victory  with 
economic  assistance  for  civilian  popu¬ 
lations. 

A  sound  move  toward  peace  was 
taken  on  November  9,  1943  when  the 
United  Nations  joined  together  in  the 
task  of  relief  and  rehabilitation  for 
liberated  areas.  Even  before  one  pound 
of  flour  is  shipped,  UNRRA’s  program 
will  help  our  fighting  forces.  The  fact 
that  the  people  of  the  occupied  coun¬ 
tries  know  that  help  is  coming  will 
be  a  tremendous  stimulus  to  morale 
everywhere. 

In  Europe  alone  today  there  are  hun¬ 
dreds  of  millions  of  people  who  will 
need  assistance  of  some  kind.  Prepar¬ 
ing  to  meet  the  needs  of  these  people 
is  UNRRA’s  most  pressing  problem. 
The  task  of  preparation  is  tremendous, 
involving  not  only  the  development  of 
requirements  for  these  areas,  but  mak¬ 
ing  arrangements  to  procure  and  ship 
the  huge  quantities  that  are  involved. 

Food  will  be  one  of  the  important 
weapons  and  supplying  it  is  one  of 
UNRRA’s  most  difficult  problems.  We 
can  have  no  peace  with  sullen,  starving 
people. 


The  first  step  in  developing  a  food 
program  is  to  determine  the  nutrition 
standards  which  will  be  the  basis  for 
determining  the  requirements  for  the 
rehabilitated  areas.  For  the  period 
immediately  following  rehabilitation, 
preliminary  calculations  have  been 
made  on  the  basis  of  a  2,000  calorie 
minimum. 

Food  Program  Based  on  Nutrition 

The  nutrition  standards  are  trans¬ 
lated  into  terms  of  specific  foodstuffs, 
but  these  quantities  do  not  represent 
the  amounts  which  will  be  provided 
through  UNRRA.  Most  of  the  impor¬ 
tant  foods  needed  will  be  provided  by 
production  within  the  area  itself. 

Even  with  this  modest  goal  the  quan¬ 
tities  of  food  required  are  tremendous. 
It  now  appears  that  most  of  the  food 
which  will  be  available  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  will  be  the  so-called  staples,  with 
heavy  emphasis  on  cereals. 

The  actual  distribution  of  supplies 
will  be  undertaken  by  local  govern¬ 
ments  with  the  co-operation  of  UNRRA. 
A  differential  rationing  system  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  required  to  make  provi¬ 
sion  for  special  groups  such  as  chil¬ 
dren,  nursing  mothers,  the  aged,  and 
workers  in  strenuous  occupations. 

An  important  part  of  the  UNRRA 
program  is  the  restoration  of  domestic 
production  of  food  within  the  areas 
themselves.  Some  agricultural  machin¬ 
ery  will  be  needed,  and,  of  course, 
seed,  fertilizer,  and  other  essentials  to 
agricultural  production. 

Providing  these  supplies  will  be  part 
of  UNRRA’s  program.  However,  it  is 
not  the  policy  of  UNRRA  to  be  con¬ 
cerned  with  long-term  readjustment  of 
agricultural  production;  the  emphasis 
is  to  be  on  immediate  production  of 
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food.  Thus,  there  probably  will  be  little 
change  from  the  wartime  patterns  of 
production.  For  example,  the  re-estab¬ 
lishment  of  dairy  herds  which  have 
been  seriously  depleted  in  most  coun¬ 
tries  will  be  delayed  until  the  more 
immediately  productive  food  activities 
are  under  way. 

The  need  for  dairy  products  will  be 
large  at  the  outset;  the  native  dairy 
herds  will  be  rebuilt,  doubtless,  but 
this  will  be  delayed  until  fodder  can 
again  be  imported  in  quantity  as  before 
the  war.  Shipping  limitations  and  the 
fact  that  some  sources  of  supply  of 
feed  will  not  be  opened  quickly  will 
slow  up  the  return  to  former  patterns 
of  production  for  a  time. 

So  far  as  possible  the  program  of 
relief  and  rehabilitation  must  be  self- 
liquidating  in  order  that  UNRRA  may 
accomplish  its  primary  objective  that 
of  helping  people  to  help  themselves. 
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TIMELY 

AT  NUTRITION  RESEARCH  TOPICS 

Studies  of  the  food  habits  of  various  groups  of  people,  as  reviewed  below, 
point  conclusively  to  the  correlation  between  food  actually  consumed  and  the 
health  and  physical  well-being  of  adults  and  children. 


Riboflavin  and  Dairy  Products  —  An 
application  of  present-day  food  analy¬ 
ses  to  the  Stiebeling-Phipard  survey 
of  1934-1937  reveals  that,  during  that 
period,  the  chief  source  of  riboflavin 
was  milk  and  its  products.  Dairy  prod¬ 
ucts  contributed  nearly  half  of  the 
total  riboflavin  supply  to  the  diet, 
meats  provided  one  fifth,  cereals  sup¬ 
plied  one  sixth  as  did  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables.  From  the  standpoint  of 
total  contribution  made,  the  individual 
foods  may  De  listed  in  the  order  of 
their  importance:  milk,  white  bread 
(due  to  the  great  amount  consumed, 
even  though  not  a  rich  source),  eggs, 
potatoes,  and  liver. 

— /.  Nutrition  26:417  (Oct.)  1943. 


Effects  of  School  Lunch  —  The  pro¬ 
vision  of  a  well-planned  school  lunch 
to  a  group  of  South  Carolina  children 
resulted  in  greater  gains  in  height  and 
better  general  health.  Milk  was  found 
essential  in  the  lunch  plans  for  main¬ 
taining  the  supply  of  calcium  and  of 
riboflavin.  It  also  provided  good 
amounts  of  thiamine  and  was  an  ex¬ 
cellent  source  of  high-quality  proteins. 
The  menus  included  daily,  at  least  one- 
half  pint  of  milk  and  servings  of  but¬ 
ter,  whole-grain  cereal,  a  protein-rich 
food  other  than  milk,  and  citrus  fruit, 
tomatoes,  or  raw  cabbage.  In  addition, 
sweet  potatoes,  liver,  turnip  greens, 
and  sorghum  were  served  weekly;  other 
green  vegetables,  eggs,  dried  legumes, 
and  dried  fruits  were  provided  several 
times  during  the  week.  The  school 
lunch  was  planned  to  provide  at  least 
one  third  of  the  daily  nutritive  require¬ 
ments  of  these  children  for  calories  and 


protein  and  one  half  or  more  of  the 
estimated  need  for  calcium,  iron,  and 
vitamins. 

— S.  C.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.  Cir.  66  (Nov.)  1943. 


Deficiencies  Reflect  Lack  of  Milk  — 
Of  147  families  studied  in  a  survey  of 
the  poor  laboring  class  of  India  92 
families  (63  per  cent)  did  not  use  milk. 
Though  the  diets  seemed  to  be  ade¬ 
quate  with  respect  to  calories,  dietary 
deficiencies  included  animal  proteins, 
fats,  calcium,  and  vitamins  A  and  C. 
Calculation  of  the  vitamin  A  intake 
revealed  that  less  than  520  interna¬ 
tional  units  per  person  per  day  were 
being  consumed  on  the  average.  Re¬ 
sults  of  poor  diet  were  evidenced  by 
the  findings  of  the  medical  examina¬ 
tions.  Acute  eye  symptons  due  to  vita¬ 
min  A  deficiency  were  observed  in  all 
income  groups;  a  few  signs  of  ribo¬ 
flavin  deficiency  were  noted. 

—Nutr.  Absts.  &  Rev.  13:262  (Oct.)  1943. 


Malnutrition  Among  Rural  Families  — 

In  spite  of  an  ample  food  supply,  ex¬ 
tensive  malnutrition  has  been  observed 
in  Worcester  County,  Maryland.  Large 
families,  poverty,  and  ignorance  are 
blamed  for  the  condition.  In  a  study 
of  1169  school  children,  it  was  found 
that  only  7.6  per  cent  had  a  diet  ade¬ 
quate  in  milk,  vegetables,  fruits,  whole 
grains,  and  meat. 

—Amer.  J.  Pub.  Health  32:996.  1942. 
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Mr.  Roy  F.  Hendrickson,  author  of 
the  leading  article  in  this  issue,  is  in 
charge  of  supplies  of  food,  clothing, 
medical  supplies,  equipment,  and  other 
materials  for  the  United  Nations  Relief 
and  Rehabilitation  Administration.  He 
has  recently  come  to  this  post  from  the 
position  of  Director  of  Food  Distribu¬ 
tion  Administration  of  the  War  Food 
Administration. 


Vitamin  A  Assays 


Upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
Food  and  Nutrition  Board  of  the 
National  Research  Council,  a  national 
survey  of  the  vitamin  A  value  of  but¬ 
ter  is  being  conducted  in  collaboration 
with  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture.  The  studies  are  underway 
in  24  states  including  the  15  which  are 
responsible  for  85  per  cent  of  the 
United  States  butter  production.  Upon 
completion,  values  for  the  vitamin  A 
content  of  milk  and  butter  fat  for  any 
season  in  any  region  of  the  country, 
will  be  available. 


Regional  Representatives 

Five  regional  representatives  have 
recently  been  appointed  to  carry  on  the 
state  and  local  activities  of  the  Nutri¬ 
tion  Programs  Branch  of  the  Office  of 
Distribution.  These  representatives  will 
work  closely  with  community  nutrition 
committees  and  their  executive  secre¬ 
taries  throughout  their  respective  re¬ 
gions.  They  will  maintain  headquarters 
in  Washington.  An  important  objective 
of  the  new  organization  plan  is  to  co¬ 
ordinate  the  work  of  existing  agencies 
into  a  more  effective  program. 
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.\trs.  I.ouise  .4.  Scott,  Nutritionist.  Iona  State  Department  of  Health, 
Des  Moines,  loiva 


trial  centers.  These  lessons  included 
information  on  basic  foods,  such  as 
vegetables,  milk,  eggs,  whole-grain 
cereals,  meat,  poultry,  fish;  and  aids 
in  meal  planning  and  food  purchase. 

In  one  of  the  more  rural  sections 


Although  Iowa 
is  principally  an 
agricultural 
state,  the  de¬ 
mands  of  war 
have  increased 
the  number  of 
industrial  work¬ 
ers  several  times 
over.  As  in  all 
other  states,  the 
problem  of 
teaching  the  im¬ 
portance  of  nu¬ 
trition  and  get¬ 
ting  people  to 
follow  good  nutrition  practices  is  a 
real  challenge. 

In  Iowa  the  problem  of  industrial 
health  education  has  largely  been  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Iowa  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Health  co-operating  with 
F.  D.  A.  The  State  Health  Department 
Industrial  Hygiene  Division  has  heart¬ 
ily  co-operated  in  developing  interest 
in  the  nutrition  program. 

Because  it  is  believed  that  communi¬ 
ties  and  industries  should  take  initia¬ 
tive  and  responsibility  for  nutrition 
programs,  the  State  Health  Depart¬ 
ment  nutritionist  functions  through  the 
local  nutrition  chairmen,  industrial  per¬ 
sonnel,  public  health  and  industrial 
nurses  in  promoting  the  program. 


Promote  Good  Carried  Lunches 

The  first  step  was  to  interest  the 
men  in  the  better  lunch  pail  program. 

A  leaflet  “The  Well  Filled  Dinner 
Pail’’  was  prepared  and  presented  to 
plant  managers  at  a  state  meeting. 
Copies  of  this  leaflet  were  available  to 
the  managers  for  distribution  among 
their  employees. 

Previous  to  such  distribution,  a  sur¬ 
vey  of  food  habits  of  workers  was 
made  in  several  plants  in  order  to  give 
a  practical  viewpoint  on  workers’  needs. 
A  recent  report  from  a  personnel  direc¬ 
tor  of  one  of  the  larger  industries  indi¬ 
cates  that  lunch  pail  menus  are  defi¬ 
nitely  improving. 

Talks  on  nutrition  have  been  given 
to  workers  at  noon  hour,  and  posters 
and  illustrative  materials  have  been 
furnished  for  plants  and  cafeterias. 
Nutrition  articles  also  have  been  sent 
for  plant  publications. 

Suggestions  for  menus,  recipes,  gen¬ 
eral  arrangement  and  service  have 
been  made  to  plant  cafeteria  managers 
upon  request.  Special  victory  lunches 
have  been  encouraged. 


One  plant  recently  opened  a  compact 
and  unique  “soup  kitchen”.  Soups  and 
beverages  are  served  at  a  nominal  cost. 
A  varied  and  interesting  lunch  pail 
program  was  instigated  in  connection 
with  this  soup  kitchen. 

The  State  nutritionist  worked  out 
suggested  lunch  pail  menus  for  supple¬ 
mentation  with  the  36  soups  which  are 
served  at  different  times.  The  plant 
management  mimeographed  these  and 
sent  them  to  the  workers  with  the 
weekly  schedule  for  soups  to  be  served. 
These  were  suggestions  for  good  packed 
lunches  to  be  supplemented  with  the 
soup  of  the  day. 

Suggestions  for  foods  to  include  in 
snack  wagons  have  been  sent  to  sev¬ 
eral  plants.  The  results:  more  protec¬ 
tive  foods — milk,  fruits,  vegetables 
are  included. 

Talks  have  been  presented  to  Trade 
Unions  and  also  to  Labor  Auxilliaries 
to  spread  the  gospel  of  good  health 
through  good  nutrition. 

A  series  of  six  special  nutrition 
classes  has  been  conducted  for  auxi¬ 
liary  members  in  several  of  the  indus- 


where  industry  has  greatly  increased, 
a  monthly  program  was  developed  in 
co-operation  with  the  county  extension 
director.  Health  movies  and  nutrition 
talks  are  included  in  each  of  these 
monthly  programs  to  which  the  entire 
community  responds. 

In  a  large  industrial  center  in  the 
State,  the  Industrial  Nutrition  Com¬ 
mittee  is  promoting  the  nutrition  pro¬ 
gram.  Co-operating  with  plant  per¬ 
sonnel  and  representatives  of  labor 
organizations,  a  lunch  campaign  was 
launched  in  March. 

Working  through  labor  auxilliaries 
this  committee  is  planning  a  food  pres¬ 
ervation  program  in  April  and  a  child 
health  program  in  May. 

Efforts  are  being  made  to  organize 
Industrial  Nutrition  Committees  in  all 
industrial  communities  and  to  work 
through  these  groups  as  well  as  the 
health  personnel  in  industry. 

While  the  present  war  situation 
gives  impetus  to  the  program,  the 
emphasis  is  on  a  basic  fundamental 
program  in  which  the  community  takes 
part  and  which  will  last  after  the  war 
has  ceased. 


HOME  EIOXO. AIM'S  SEKVM  E  IX  A  HEALTH  LOI  M  IL 

By  Miss  Mildred  E.  Neff,  Home  Economist,  Health  Council, 

Louisville  Community  Chest,  Louisville,  Kentucky 
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The  home  eco¬ 
nomics  program 
was  initiated 
two  years  ago 
in  the  Health 
Council  of  the 
Louisville  Com¬ 
munity  Chest. 
This  service,  de¬ 
signed  to  assist 
case  workers, 
nurses,  and  doc¬ 
tors,  was  offered 
originally  to 
health  and  so¬ 
cial  agencies. 
One  of  the  first  projects  was  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  a  manual  of  budget  stand¬ 
ards  for  family  social  agencies.  Com¬ 
mittees  were  formed  and  standards  for 
food,  clothing,  personal  incidentals, 
utilities,  recreation,  etc.,  were  set  up. 


In  the  fall  of  1942  the  manual  was 
distributed  to  all  the  agencies  in  the 
city.  Food  prices  have  been  kept  up 


to  date  by  a  committee  of  specially 
trained  Red  Cross  nutrition  aides. 
While  not  all  agencies  are  able  to  cover 
the  complete  budget  for  families  under 
care,  all  use  the  same  basic  budget 
with  certain  deductions  or  omissions. 

The  Health  Council  and  the  Council 
of  Social  Agencies  arranged  an  effec¬ 
tive  presentation  for  gaining  public 
support  for  increased  funds  for  public 
relief.  A  community  meeting  was  held 
at  City  Hall  for  public  officials  and 
community  leaders  to  show  why  the 
public  relief  agencies  needed  more 
funds. 

With  the  manual  as  the  basis,  a 
minimum  adequate  food  order  for  a 
family  of  four  was  displayed.  How 
much  less  than  the  minimum  the  fami¬ 
ly  had  on  prevailing  relief  budgets  was 
shown  through  the  removal  of  most  of 
the  protective  foods-  milk,  milk  prod¬ 
ucts,  vegetables,  and  fruit  leaving  a 

(Continued  on  Page  Sixteen) 
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that  milk,  cheese,  and  ice  cream 
furnish  75  per  cent  of  the  calcium  and 
16  per  cent  of  the  riboflavin  of  the 
civilian  food  supply? 


that  American  civilians  ate  more 
food  per  capita  in  1941  and  1942  than 
ever  recorded  before? 


that  American  flyers  in  Britain  take 
ice  cream  mix  with  them  into  the 
stratosphere?  It  is  well  mixed  and 
frozen,  ready  to  eat,  when  they  return 
after  successful  bombing:  raids. 


THINGS  Y0U1L  LIKE  10  READ 


HANDBOOK  OF  NUTRITION— Coun¬ 
cil  on  Foods  and  Nutrition,  American 
Medical  Association.  1943.  $2.50. 

This  book  is  a  compilation  of  articles 
by  leading:  scientists  first  published  in 
the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical 
Association.  Each  article  summarizes 
the  latest  information  on  one  phase  of 
the  science  of  nutrition.  The  book  is 
valuable  as  a  reference  for  anyone  in 
the  field  of  nutrition. 

SCHOOL  LUNCH  RECIPES  —  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
U.  S.  Government  Printing:  Office, 
December  1943.  10  cents. 

This  handbook  includes  recipes  for 
quantity  food  service  (school  lunch  and 
others)  adapted  to  fit  wartime  ration¬ 
ing  and  supplies  of  foods.  Recipes  are 
standardized  for  12,  25,  and  50  servings 
so  that  they  are  adaptable  to  various 
situations.  Tips  on  preparing  the 
recipes  make  this  booklet  helpful  to 
inexperienced  as  well  as  professional 
food  managers. 


ROSE’S  FOUNDATIONS  OF  NUTRI¬ 
TION — Grace  MacLeod  and  Clara  Mae 
Taylor.  The  Macmillan  Co.  1944. 
Fourth  edition.  $3.75. 

Rearrangement  and  revision  of  Mary 
Swartz  Rose’s  valuable  textbook  has 
been  made  in  light  of  the  newer  knowl¬ 
edge  of  nutrition  and  the  experience 
of  teachers  in  using  the  earlier  edi¬ 
tions.  The  material  has  been  brought 
up  to  date  and  simplified  for  easier 
use  by  home  enonomics  teachers  and 
their  students. 

THE  HEALTH  OF  CHILDREN  IN 
OCCUPIED  EUROPE  —  International 
Labor  Office,  734  Jackson  PI.,  Wash¬ 
ington  6,  D.  C.  25  cents. 

A  survey  of  the  conditions  under 
which  the  children  of  Europe  exist 
today,  insofar  as  such  information  was 
obtainable.  The  data  illustrate  some 
of  the  problems  which  should  be  taken 
into  consideration  when  remedial  meas¬ 
ures  are  planned. 


that  fighting  men  in  training  camps 
in  the  United  States  are  now  eating 
about  four  times  as  much  fresh  fish 
as  average  citizens? 


that  in  1943  approximately  US'i 
billion  pounds  of  milk  were  produced 
on  American  farms?  This  is  the  second 
highest  annual  production;  the  highest 
was  in  1942. 


that  one  pound  of  food  out  of  every 
five  is  wasted?  That  means  a  loss  of 
two  hours  out  of  every  ten-hour  work¬ 
day  of  farmers,  processors,  and  other 
food  people. 


that  cottage  cheese  contains  many 
of  the  food  essentials  of  milk?  It  is 
especially  rich  in  protein. 


that  fats  were  one  of  the  earliest 
medicines  used  by  man  ?  Today  butter, 
mixed  with  eggs,  alcohol,  and  sugar  is 
poured  into  open  wounds  on  the  battle 
field  as  an  important  life-saving  meas¬ 
ure. 


iioxt:  i:(»\»mi(s  kkkvmt:  i.\ 
a  m:\i.Tii  ror.-vrii. 

(Continued  from  Page  Fifteen) 

diet  largely  of  cornmeal,  flour,  and  fat 
pork.  The  effects  of  such  an  inadequate 
food  allowance  were  discussed  by  a 
case  worker  and  a  doctor. 

The  results  were  greater  public  sup¬ 
port  and  improved  food  allowances. 

Requests  for  nutrition  education  are 
also  received  from  health  and  social 
agencies.  Series  of  staff  conferences 
have  been  devoted  to  special  nutrition 
problems  in  the  Visiting  Nurse  Asso¬ 
ciation,  the  Children’s  Agency,  and  the 
Health  Department  nursing  staff.  This 
past  fall  a  series  of  ten  weekly  meet¬ 
ings  on  nutrition  was  given  for  public 
health  nurses  and  social  workers.  More 
than  sixty  persons  from  the  various 
agencies  attended  these  meetings. 

The  basis  of  the  teaching  is  adequate 
nutrition  for  the  family,  at  low  or 
moderate  cost.  Special  attention  has 
been  given  in  all  the  teaching  to  the 
needs  of  the  pregnant  mother.  Special 
helps  and  techniques  for  public  health 
nurses’  prenatal  visits  have  been  dis¬ 
cussed. 

The  many  out-of-town  young  couples 
coming  and  going  through  the  city  due 


to  the  large  army  camps  and  the  war 
industries,  add  still  more  burdens  to 
the  already  heavy  load  of  responsibil¬ 
ities  of  health  leaders.  Mothers’  classes 
have  been  formed  for  the  transient 
mothers-to-be  and  two  meetings  in  the 
series  of  eight  are  devoted  to  nutrition. 
Milk  and  the  other  protective  foods  are 
naturally  given  particular  emphasis. 
A  special  nutrition  check  list  is  used 
in  this  class.  Each  mother  evaluates 
her  own  diet  and  can  see  where  im¬ 
provement  is  needed. 

Day  care  centers,  children’s  institu¬ 
tions,  and  others  have  sought  guidance 
from  the  Health  Council  home  econ¬ 
omist.  Primarily,  their  requests  are 
for  evaluation  of  their  food  in  terms  of 
the  newer  knowledge  of  nutrition. 
Studies  have  been  made  of  food  pur¬ 
chases  and  menus  in  six  institutions 
and  recommendations  for  improving 
food  value  have  been  made. 

Through  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Industrial 
Girls’  Division  a  group  of  night  work¬ 
ers  devoted  part  of  their  weekly  meet¬ 
ings  to  nutrition  over  a  period  of  two 
months.  Plans  are  underway  to  develop 
a  nutrition  program  in  one  of  the  large 
industries  which  will  be  offered  to 
others. 
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